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A1V  EPISCOPAL  CHARGE,  &c 


Reverend  Brethren ,  the  clerical  members  of  the  Convention ,  and 
other  clergymen  of  the  diocese,  present: 

This  is  the  fiftieth  annual  convention  in  which  your  bishop 
has  been  present  and  presiding  in  the  representative  body  of 
the  diocese.  The  circumstance  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  half 
of  a  century  from  the  beginning  of  our  organization,  has 
seemed  to  him  a  suitable  occasion  to  look  back  on  what  we 
were  at  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  war;  and  to  make  it  a 
ground  of  some  counsels,  which  may  have  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  future  concerns  of  the  church.  To  this  he  is  the  more 
inclined,  because  of  a  period  which  cannot  be  remote,  when 
his  voice  will  be  heard  among  you  no  more. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  church,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  impossible  to  name  an  instance  in  which  there  was  so 
great  a  portion  of  population,  discharged  from  all  authority 
for  the  taking  of  order,  tending  to  the  improvement  of  their 
condition.  During  our  colonial  state,  the  tie  which  connected 
our  congregations  was  the  superintendence  of  the  bishops  of 
London,  under  delegation  from  the  crown.  That  being  with¬ 
drawn,  every  congregation  was  independent  on  all  exterior 
control,  either  in  England  or  in  America.  There  remained, 
however,  the  principles  inherited  by  them  from  the  mother 
church,  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  and  in  ecclesiastical  consti¬ 
tution.  These  were  materials,  giving  reason  to  hope  that 
there  might  be  raised  from  them  a  religious  communion,  re¬ 
sembling  that  from  which  we  were  descended,  a3  nearly  as 
local  circumstances  should  permit. 

What  aggravated  the  exigency,  was  the  very  small  number 
to  which  our  ministry  was  reduced;  partly  by  death,  and  partly 
by  the  migration  of  some  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  others  to  the 
colonies  on  this  continent,  remaining  subject  to  her  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  It  will  probably  be  new  to  the  greater  number  present, 
to  be  informed  that,  for  a  short  time,  he  who  addresses  you 
was  the  only  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  that  when  he  was  elected  to  the  episcopacy, 
there  were  only  three  of  his  brethren  present  and  voting. 
They  were  all  who  could  have  given  clerical  voices  in  the 
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measure,  with  the  exception  of  two  brethren  who  were  absent 
and  resided  at  distances,  but  afterwards  signified  their  con¬ 
currence. 

In  addition  to  the  privation,  there  was  the  withdrawing  of 
much  of  the  pecuniary  supply  for  ministerial  support.  In  all 
of  the  colonies  to  the  north  of  Maryland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  larger  cities,  the  clergy  were  missionaries,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Society  for  the  propagating  of  the  Gospel  in  fo¬ 
reign  parts.  Their  salaries  ceased  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  independence,  and  an  addition  to  the  migration  of  our 
clergy  was  the  consequence.  The  withdrawing  of  the  stipends 
ought  not  to  attach  blame  to  the  venerable  Society,  whose 
charter  limited  their  operations  to  the  dependencies  of  the 
British  crown:  so  that  there  remains  the  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  fostering  care  extended  to  us  in  our  infancy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  discouragements,  measures  were  put 
into  operation  for  the  organizing  of  our  church  in  the  states 
individually,  and  in  the  United  States.  Some,  with  the  best 
intentions  as  to  the  object,  did  not  approve  of  this  as  an  inci¬ 
pient  step;  but  after  a  while  the  general  opinion  was  in  its 
favour;  especially  as  it  appeared,  by  information  relied  on  from 
the  quarter  to  which  we  looked  for  the  completing  of  the  or¬ 
ders  of  our  ministry,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  expected 
in  virtue  of  an  application  from  our  clergy  in  their  individual 
characters,  and  without  its  carrying  with  it  evidence  of  the 
concurrence  of  our  episcopal  population,  who,  as  well  as  the 
clergy,  possessed  an  interest  in  the  favour  to  be  solicited. 
The  information  received,  gave  great  encouragement  to  the 
endeavours  which  had  been  begun. 

Whatever  might  eventually  be  the  disposition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  prelacy  towards  us,  for  it  was  the  source  to  which  we 
naturally  looked,  there  were  perceived  formidable  discourage¬ 
ments  to  the  making  of  an  application.  At  different  times, 
there  had  been  discussed  the  question  of  an  American  episco¬ 
pate;  and  in  controversies  engendered  by  the  subject,  episco¬ 
pacy  had  been  described  as  bringing  in  its  train  baronial  titles 
and  authorities,  the  powers  of  certain  temporal  courts  hitherto 
conducted  under  the  laws  of  our  colonial  legislatures,  and  even 
the  claim  of  tythes.  These  prejudices  were  not  only  cherished 
and  propagated  by  persons  differing  from  us  in  religious  pro¬ 
fession,  but  had  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  no  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  our  church;  who,  although  preferring 
it  to  every  other,  were  jealous  of  a  proposed  innovation,  which 
might  be  the  beginning  of  changes,  destructive  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  the  colonies  had  been  settled,  and  on  which 
they  had  remained  in  an  intercourse  with  the  mother  country, 
advantageous  to  her  and  to  themselves.  What  aggravated  the 
fear  of  a  reverse,  were  some  measures  of  the  British  parlia- 
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ment,  nearly  coincident  with  the  controversies  referred  to, 
indicative  of  new  views  to  an  incalculable  extent. 

It  maybe  thought,  that  after  the  establishment  of  American 
independence,  and,  of  course,  the  ceasing  of  the  dangers  sup¬ 
posed  to  result  from  an  episcopacy  subject  to  the  English  hierar¬ 
chy,  the  dread  of  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  our  citizens 
had  ceased.  It  is  true,  that  the  grounds  of  the  former  fear 
of  evils,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  was  done  away:  so  that 
to  have  opposed  exterior  hindrances  to  what  w“e  were  contem¬ 
plating,  would  have  been  an  avowed  persecution,  not  likely 
to  be  countenanced  by  popular  opinion.  If  this  laid  a  restraint 
on  any,  we  may  hope  that,  among  our  fellow  citizens  generally, 
it  was  a  Christian  spirit  which  caused  them  to  refrain  from 
all  agency  in  our  concerns.  Notwithstanding  this  advantage, 
however,  it  had  happened  that  in  the  heats  of  the  foregoing 
controversies,  Episcopacy,  even  in  its  general  character,  and 
independently  on  what  might  have  rendered  it  unacceptable 
by  incidental  associations,  had  been  exhibited  as  exceedingly 
adapted  to  alarm.  It  had  been  described  as  in  itself  hostile 
to  civil  liberty,  as  nourishing  pride  and  arrogancy  in  those 
elevated  to  the  station,  as  the  mean  of  acquiring  more  wealth 
than  was  salutary  to  the  church,  and  as  indulgent  to  idleness 
and  expensive  living.  All  these  charges  were  contended  to 
be  verified  in  the  persons  of  the  English  bishops;  and  it  was 
often  in  vain  to  plead,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  proof, 
that  in  every  age  from  that  of  the  reformation,  records  had 
been  left  by  many  of  them,  not  only  of  distinguished  piety 
and  of  unblemished  lives  and  conversation,  but  of  prominence 
in  every  branch  of  learning,  especially  of  the  theological.  Had 
the  allegations  been  true,  as  certainly  was  not  the  case,  they 
were  evidently  irrelative  to  the  merits  of  the  subject,  and  im¬ 
putable  to  an  indiscreet  or  else  corrupt  organization. 

The  prejudices  gradually  declined,  under  the  weight  of 
more  correct  statements,  and  especially  under  the  irresistible 
conviction,  that  the  obtaining  of  the  episcopal  order  was  es¬ 
sential  to  the  keeping  of  us  together,  as  a  branch  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church;  that  a  great  proportion  of  our  population  would 
have  adhered  to  a  constitution  which  they  knew  to  have 
been  from  the  beginning,  had  prevailed  universally  during 
fifteen  hundred  years,  and  had  been  transmitted  to  them 
by  a  church,  considered  in  the  character  of  a  parent,  although 
now  severed  from  them  by  a  revolution,  which  had  turned  on 
questions  of  civil  policy  and  duties.  The  privilege  of  acting 
for  themselves  in  this  matter,  was  secured  by  the  liberal  con¬ 
stitution  of  these  states;  and  if  there  should  be  any  organized 
opposition  to  the  design,  there  was  no  other  alternative,  than 
either  conformity  to  the  views  of  their  more  consistent  breth¬ 
ren,  or  of  their  relinquishing  of  communion  with  them.  It 
was  easy  to  perceive  that,  in  the  latter  event,  the  dissentients 
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must  have  become  merged  in  the  many  societies  marked  by 
discrepant  principles,  and  abounding  within  our  civil  union. 

While  the  hindrances  within  ourselves  were  decreasing, 
under  the  force  of  argument  and  of  expediency,  we  urere  not 
insensible  of  the  uncertainty  of  success  in  the  contemplated 
application  to  the  English  prelacy.  We  had  knowledge  of 
the  restraint  to  which  they  were  subjected,  by  the  civil  enact¬ 
ments  of  their  own  kingdom.  In  the  endeavours  for  an  Ame¬ 
rican  Episcopacy,  made  before  the  war,  it  had  been  held,  that 
nothing  more  than  the  royal  consent  was  required  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object.  This  opinion  had  been  de¬ 
cidedly  expressed  by  the  excellent  archbishop  Seeker,  who, 
of  all  the  English  prelates,  was  the  most  prominent  in  exer¬ 
tions  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  what  was  called  “  The 
Church  of  England  in  America.”  Under  such  a  sanction  he 
certainly  would  not  have  hesitated  to  proceed  in  the  good 
work.  But  the  case  had  become  materially  altered  by  the 
transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  former  colonies.  The  laws 
of  England  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now,  except  conformably 
to  the  act  provided  for  our  case,  warrant  her  bishops  to  extend 
their  powers  of  office  beyond  the  limits  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
This  matter  had  been  remarkably  visible  in  the  instances  of 
portions  of  the  episcopal  chapels  in  Scotland,  in  which  the 
worshippers,  not  uniting  with  the  bishops  of  that  country, 
because  of  their  disallowance  of  a  right  to  the  crown  in  the 
reigning  dynasty,  presented  an  anomaly  similar  to  that,  which, 
for  a  few  years,  characterized  our  communion  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  of  bodies  of  professed  episcopalians  severed  from 
all  Episcopal  superintendence.  The  inconsistency  has  been 
since  done  away,  by  their  joining  of  themselves  to  the  bishops 
of  that  land,  on  the  ceasing  of  the  ground  of  the  non-juring 
scruples,  in  which  they  had  persevered  through  so  long  a 
tract  of  time.  That  the  three  estates  of  Great  Britain,  having 
cautiously  avoided  what  might  have  proved  an  interference 
offensive  to  the  Scottish  establishment,  for  the  remedy  of  a 
privation  so  near,  and  caused  by  adherence  to  the  existing 
government,  would  be  less  scrupulous  in  regard  to  another 
so  distant,  and  under  governments  which  might  take  umbrage 
at  the  measure,  was  at  best  uncertain.  What  added  to  the 
danger  of  a  refusal  was,  that  the  power  to  be  applied  to,  hav¬ 
ing  but  lately  made  a  peace  with  their  former  colonies,  with 
the  irritations  remaining  of  a  protracted  war,  might  be  the 
more  apprehensive  of  offence  to  the  new  authorities  which 
had  been  established  by  them.  This  hesitation  had  been  fore¬ 
seen,  and  was  therefore  met  by  written  assurances  from  the 
individuals  who  had  been  elected  to  the  chief  magistracies, 
in  the  states  in  which  were  designated  the  men  intended  for 
the  Episcopacy,  that  compliance  with  the  request  of  our 
church  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  or  the 
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laws  of  the  said  several  states,  or  with  those  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  seem,  that  the  present  item  of  difficulty  has 
been  enlarged  on  more  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  required, 
considering  the  ease  and  the  expedition  with  which  it  became 
remedied.  But  in  this  instance,  the  enlargement  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  has  been  owing  to  the  pretence,  not  only  sedulously  pro¬ 
pagated  at  the  time,  but  to  this  day  affirmed  and  believed  in 
some  districts  of  our  country,  that  our  American  bishops  are 
in  subjection  to  the  hierarchy  of  England,  and 'of  course  to  its 
head,  in  the  sovereignty  of  that  country. 

After  determination  on  the  measure  of  applying  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bishops  for  consecration,  there  occurred  a  point  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  delicacy  in  the  consequent  procedure.  We  were 
rendered  uneasy  by  an  opinion,  confidently  maintained  and 
propagated,  that  the  Right  Reverend  persons  whom  we  had 
addressed  could  not  but  be  offended,  by  its  not  merely  being 
implied  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  application,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  in  plain  although  in  respectful  language  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  it,  that  we  were  a  church  competent  in  the  point  of 
right  to  the  government  of  ourselves,  being  now  separated 
from  that  by  which  we  had  been  fostered,  and  of  which  we 
had  been  so  long  a  part.  This  may  be  classed  as  another  dif¬ 
ficulty:  for  although  we  were  aware  that  it  was  founded  on 
error,  yet  the  tendency  of  it  was  to  weaken  our  hands  in  the 
work  before  us.  Accordingly,  it  was  a  great  relief,  when  we 
found  in  the  first  letter  from  our  former  superiors,  that  they 
not  only  noticed  as  “Christian”  and  “brotherly”  the  address 
which  had  been  pronounced  by  some  among  ourselves  to  be 
contumacious,  but  avoided  whatever  might  have  seemed  to 
dictate;  or  rather,  they  so  expressed  themselves  as  might  be 
considered  to  admit  our  claim  of  independence  in  its  extent. 

There  was  another  source  of  embarrassment  generated 
among  ourselves.  It  was  the  question  of  including  the  laity 
in  our  ecclesiastical  legislatures.  The  first  movements  to  the 
point  were  made  in  this  state.  Although  the  example  was 
soon  followed  in  several  of  the  other  states,  yet  there  was 
strong  repugnancy  against  it  in  certain  respectable  members 
of  our  ministry.  This  must  have  been  owing  to  their  not  hav¬ 
ing  duly  considered  the  constitution  of  the  church  from  which 
we  are  descended.  In  construing  the  canons  of  that  church, 
a  distinction  is  always  taken  in  the  courts  of  law  between  those 
which  are  binding  “proprio  vigore,”  as  being  the  ancient  canon 
law  of  the  realm,  and  so  applying,  like  the  canon  law,  on  the 
footing  of  immemorial  usage,  and  other  canons,  enacted  by 
the  convocation  only.  The  latter  are  held  to  be  binding  on 
the  clergy,  but  no  further;  not  having  had  the  sanction  of  the 
laity  in  parliament.  It  is  not  so,  in  regard  to  the  liturgy  and 
its  rubrics.  These  possess  the  concurrence  of  the  said  autho¬ 
rity,  and  it  is  held  that  the  same  is  necessary  to  any  alterations 
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which  may  be  thought  expedient  in  future.  This  point  is  ably- 
handled  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooker,  in  his  immortal  work 
on  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  in  which  he  defends  the  sanction  given 
by  the  parliament,  as  the  only  form  in  which  the  laity  can  con¬ 
sent  to  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed:  a  circumstance 
which  that  sagacious  man  contends  for,  as  what  ought  to  be 
attached  to  every  provision  intended  to  have  the  force  of  law. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  English  bishops  never  found  fault  with 
our  lay  representation,  which  met  their  eyes  in  our  proceed¬ 
ings.  Ii  was  probably  owing  to  this,  added  to  more  mature 
consideration,  that  the  prejudice  gradually  died  away,  until 
now  it  no  longer  shows  its  head,  except  as  at  present,  in  notice 
taken  of  it  in  the  light  of  an  historic  fact. 

There  was  the  danger  of  a  snore  important  hindrance  to  our 
expectations  in  the  right  which  we  claimed,  and  which  we  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  form  of  a  “  Proposed  Book,”  recommended  to 
our  American  churches;  of  the  making  of  alterations  in  the 
articles  and  in  the  liturgy;  not  only  accommodated  to  the 
change  of  our  civil  relations,  but  further,  as  in  our  judg¬ 
ments  expediency  had  rendered  eligible;  there  being  still 
an  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  held  by  the 
mother  church.  So  far  as  the  subject,  either  of  the  articles 
or  of  the  liturgy  was  matter  of  human  judgment  and  discre¬ 
tion,  the  English  bishops  did  not  manifest  any  disposition  to 
interfere.  But  they  were  jealous  for  the  integrity  of  their 
faith,  our  invasion  of  which  had  been  affirmed  to  them  by 
persons  whom  they  could  not  but  respect,  but  whose  political 
attachments  had  betrayed  them  into  unfounded  suspicions  and 
reports.  The  bishops,  on  receiving  the  details  of  our  trans¬ 
actions,  were  satisfied  of  our  orthodoxy;  and  although  a  few 
points  were  thought  to  require  reconsideration,  yet  their  sug¬ 
gestions  to  this  effect  were  complied  with,  consistently  with 
the  not  surrendering  of  any  right  on  our  side,  and  the  not  re¬ 
laxing  of  Christian  vigilance  on  theirs. 

Brethren:  there  has  been  a  detail  of  facts,  long  since  given 
to  the  public  more  at  large,  and  which  may  now  be  profitably 
kept  in  view,  under  the  prospective  branch  of  the  charge. 
This  will  be  the  presenting  of  some  counsels,  which  may  have 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  concerns  to  occupy  you,  when,  as 
was  said  in  the  beginning,  the  giver  of  these  counsels  will  be 
with  you  no  more. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  infirmity,  and  sometimes  of  men  of 
considerable  strength  of  mind,  that  they  have  affected  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  should  extend  after  their  decease,  over  concerns 
occupying  them  during  their  lives.  In  relation  to  that  error, 
your  bishop  persuades  himself  that  he  is  equally  free  from 
such  an  assumption  of  the  future  rights  of  others,  and  from 
the  taking  on  himself  of  responsibilities  not  brought  on  him 
by  the  course  of  divine  Providence.  But  he  trusts  that  the 
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fault  does  not  attach  to  such  opinions  as  are  fairly  deducible 
from  the  tracts  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  branch  of  this 
exercise,  so  long  as  there  shall  be  avoided  the  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  different  expedients  in  practice,  for  the  carrying 
of  the  professed  objects  into  effect,  and  of  the  various  shapes 
in  which  they  may  show  themselves  to  different  men  having 
agency  in  the  future  concerns  of  our  communion.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  to  what  will  follow,  no  more  weight  is  claimed,  than  in 
proportion  to  its  being  perceived  to  be  agreeable  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  stated. 

I.  The  first  of  the  duties  to  be  now  mentioned,  is  the  maintain¬ 
ing  of  the  unity  of  the  church  over  the  extent  of  union  of  these 
states.  The  maxim  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  mother 
church  in  this  particular,  is  in  the  correct  medium  between 
subjection  to  a  foreign  prelacy,  and  a  license  to  secession  with¬ 
out  end,  in  various  vicinities  and  in  the  same  vicinity,  not 
occasioned  by  any  essential  corruption  of  the  word  of  God. 

That  there  is  such  a  sin  as  schism,  and  that  it  is  severely 
censured  in  Scripture,  is  a  position  probably  not  denied  by 
any  who  call  themselves  Christians:  so  that  it  must  be  import¬ 
ant  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  comes  under  the  name. 

The  Christian  church  so  far  differs  from  the  Jewish,  as  that 
while  the  whole  of  the  latter,  being  under  the  same  sovereign¬ 
ty,  was  subjected  to  the  same  laws,  the  former  could  not  have 
been  under  the  like  regimen  without  an  interference  with  the 
rights  of  sovereigns  and  with  the  duties  of  subjects.  For  a 
proof  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  undoubted 
prerogative  of  prohibiting  any  subject  from  leaving  its  realm, 
and  of  the  admission  of  any  description  of  persons  within  its 
borders.  It  was  not  until  many  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  that  there  was  any  ecclesiastical 
contrariety  to  this  maxim.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  govern,  practice  under  it  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
church  is  the  best  intepretation  of  the  Divine  design. 

Wherever  the  church  was  planted,  it  was,  as  to  its  govern¬ 
ment,  one  in  itself  within  its  bounds,  commonly  of  consider¬ 
able  extent,  and  under  a  jurisdiction  reaching  all  spiritual 
concerns  which  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  determination  of 
human  wisdom.  Although  there  was  a  good  understanding 
kept  up  among  the  different  churches  by  the  mean  of  letters 
of  communion,  the  internal  government  of  each  was  over  an 
extent  of  territory  prescribed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
All  departure  from  an  authority  so  constituted,  was  consi¬ 
dered  as  schism.  Such,  to  name  no  more,  was  that  of  the 
Novatians  and  that  of  the  Donatists,not  reaching  to  the  point 
of  heresy,  but  considered  as  very  sinful,  and  as  excluding  them 
from  the  society  of  the  faithful.  It  follows  from  these  princi¬ 
ples,  that  wherever,  in  any  extent  of  territory,  there  is  an 
ecclesiastical  organization  duly  constituted  and  adjusted  to 
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the  ordering  of  matters  within  the  sphere  of  human  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  departure  from  such  a  body,  by  a  portion  of  it,  setting 
up  an  organization  of  their  own,  without  ground  for  the  charg¬ 
ing  of  fundamental  error  in  doctrine  as  the  cause  of  their 
secession,  is  schism,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word. 

On  this  subject  of  the  unity  of  our  church,  it  ought  to  be  a 
serious  consideration  with  any  who  may  hereafter  be  tempted 
to  disturb  it  to  the  extent  of  a  secession,  that  by  so  doing  they 
will  put  themselves  in  a  situation  in  which,  whatever  may  be 
their  new  organization,  there  cannot  be  any  such  separation 
from  it  as  will  fall  under  the  name  of  schism.  In  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  papacy,  the  church  of  England  is  schismatic.  But 
the  charge  is  disproved  by  the  irrefragable  plea  that  she  was 
a  branch  of  the  universal  church,  long  before  the  pretension 
made  by  a  dominant  see,  of  jurisdiction  over  all  the  churches 
of  Christendom.  The  effect  of  the  Reformation,  was  the  re¬ 
placing  of  her  on  the  stand  which  she  had  occupied  from 
the  time  of  her  first  embracing  of  Christianity.  In  regard  to 
the  various  bodies  of  professing  Christians  who  have  separated 
from  her,  for  the  alleged  reason  that  she  had  departed  from 
essential  truth;  whether  the  charge  refer  to  doctrine  or  to  dis¬ 
cipline;  it  becomes  us  to  leave  the  question  to  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  exercising  so  much  charity  as  is  due  to  hu¬ 
man  fallibility  and  frailty  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  does  not  exact  the  surrender  of  unchangeable  truth.  At 
present,  our  concern  is  with  divisions  on  other  grounds.  Of 
every  such  breach  it  must  be  evident,  that  no  separation  from 
it  comes  under  the  head  of  schism,  as  understood  in  Scripture. 
Accordingly,  it  will  be  a  precedent  for  the  resistance  of  rule, 
whenever  it  may  interfere  with  personal  views,  or  with  incon¬ 
stant  humour,  and  thus  be  prolific  of  confusion  ancl  of  much 
evil  work. 

The  subject  is  not  without  a  relation  of  our  religious  insti¬ 
tutions,  to  the  civil  concerns  of  our  country.  It  may  occur  that 
we  Episcopalians,  in  these  states,  are  in  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  are  under  an  establishment  in  alliance  with  the  state. 
Still  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  We  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  religious  privileges,  to  which  there  may  be 
extended,  at  some  future  time,  either  on  the  one  hand  the  en¬ 
couragement,  or  on  the  other  hand  the  oppression  of  civil 
power.  Occasions  may  arise  on  which  there  will  be  calls  for 
the  expression  of  gratitude,  or  for  the  making  of  complaints. 
In  such  cases  the  church  at  large  will  perceive  her  interests 
and  her  reputation  to  be  committed  on  the  issue:  and  on  such 
a  call  for  caution,  her  coming  forward  in  her  aggregate  capa¬ 
city  will  be  the  most  likely  to  be  in  correct  terms,  and  her 
voice  will  be  the  most  likely  to  be  regarded. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  notion,  that  a  religious 
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association,  on  every  occasion  of  contending  parties  within  its 
bounds,  may  dispose  of  all  property  possessed  by  it  as  the 
majority  may  determine.  But  here  is  a  confounding  of  two 
matters,  which  should  be  kept  distinct.  They  are  possessed 
of  every  right  merely  spiritual,  in  all  its  various  relations. 
But  when  there  is  temporal  light  combined  with  it,  the  appeal 
must  be  to  the  laws  of  the  land:  and  on  the  manner  of  con¬ 
ducting  this,  the  reputation  of  a  religious  communion  will 
very  much  depend.  Who  can  doubt  then,  that  on  such  an 
occasion  of  apprehended  injury,  suit  for  prevention  would  be 
the  best  conducted,  if  not  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  general 
body,  where  the  laws  of  a  particular  state  should  be  at  issue, 
yet  at  least  under  general  advisement,  as  a  corrective  of  local 
precipitation  and  incompetency.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary, 
to  display  the  great  extent,  in  which,  on  the  principle  now 
maintained,  there  may  be  dependent  the  secure  possession  of 
the  houses  of  worship,  which  have  been  erected  by  the  pious 
liberality  of  Episcopalians,  from  time  to  time. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  there  maybe  a  call 
for  united  effort,  in  the  danger  of  the  subserviency  of  religious 
profession  to  political  party,  on  some  of  the  questions  which 
will  result  from  opposing  theory  and  interests  in  politics. 
God  forbid,  that  any  portion  of  our  church  should  so  dishonour 
itself,  as  to  contribute  its  aid  to  the  bad  passions  which  are 
called  into  action  by  the  artifices  now  referred  to.  If  this 
should  happen,  it  will  not  be  by  an  ensnaring  of  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  of  our  church.  This  none  will  be  so  hardy 
as  to  attempt.  It  will  be  under  some  local  circumstances  fa¬ 
vourable  to  an  influence,  which  there  is  wanting  the  weight  of 
talent  or  of  energy  competent  to  resist.  In  this  event,  the 
abuse  would  be  so  generally  offensive,  as  to  prevent  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  it,  and  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  our  church  at 
large. 

Brethren:  these  sentiments  have  been  delivered  with  the 
more  freedom,  as  the  deliverer  of  them  derives  consolation 
from  the  fact,  that  neither  now  nor  at  any  former  period  since 
the  organization  of  our  church,  has  there  been  a  threatening 
danger  of  the  breach  of  her  unity.  But  when  he  considers 
that  human  passions  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  that  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church  abounds  with  evidence  of  the 
covering  of  ambition,  and  of  many  other  evil  passions,  with 
the  mantle  of  professed  zeal  for  the  sacred  cause  of  religion; 
he  has  thought  the  present  a  suitable  occasion  for  opposing 
to  the  evil,  should  it  hereafter  happen,  his  testimony  against  it. 

II.  It  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  premises,  that  our 
church  is  pledged  to  the  point  of  continuing  to  maintain  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  held  by  the  church  of  England.  If 
it  should  be  asked  why  there  should  be  such  an  adjunct  to  the 
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requirement,  the  answer  arises  from  the  history  already  given 
of  our  origin.  In  our  colonial  state,  the  congregations  then 
formed  subjected  themselves  to  her  pastoral  care,  were  under 
the  government  of  her  episcopacy,  and  in  many  instances  were 
aided  by  her  bounty.  When,  in  consequence  of  a  civil  revo¬ 
lution,  we  had  become  severed  from  her,  without  its  having 
of  any  bearing  on  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  we  still  pro¬ 
fessed  to  consent  with  her,  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  and  in  dis¬ 
cipline.  All  the  churches  which  have  since  risen,  have,  in 
their  origin,  professed  to  stand  on  the  same  foundation.  Char¬ 
ters  have  been  solicited  and  granted,  recognising  the  same 
principle;  sundry  other  indulgences  have  been  extended,  and 
pecuniary  gifts  of  individuals,  to  a  great  amount,  have  been 
contributed  to  the  same  effect.  To  consummate  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  we  have  applied  to  our  venerable  mother  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  orders  of  our  ministry;  and  the  favour  has  been 
granted,  in  full  faith  of  our  continuance  in  the  doctrines  pro¬ 
fessed  by  her  through  many  ages. 

For  those  reasons,  it  will  always  be  a  duty  lying  on  us,  to 
“  look  to  the  rock  from  which  we  were  hewn;”  and  in  obey¬ 
ing  the  scriptural  admonition  of  “  asking  for  the  old  paths,” 
to  trace  them  in  the  institutions  and  in  the  history  of  the 
church  from  which  we  are  descended.  In  our  favoured  coun¬ 
try,  every  individual  is  vested  with  the  privilege  of  manifest¬ 
ing  his  religious  belief,  in  the  form  of  profession  the  most 
agreeable  to  his  judgment  or  to  his  fancy.  He  may  depart 
from  our  communion,  but  he  ought  not  to  remain  in  it  to  the 
disturbance  of  its  peace.  Even  in  the  very  improbable  event 
of  dissatisfaction  with  our  doctrines,  in  the  minds  of  the  greater 
number  of  our  members,  however  unquestionable  their  civil 
right  of  departure,  there  will  remain  the  spiritual  right  of  the 
minority  to  the  means  of  public  profession  and  worship,  before 
common  to  both. 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  some,  that  the  church  ought  to  deem 
it  sufficient  to  affirm  the  obligation  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
generally,  without  reference  to  any  standard  in  which  they 
may  be  held  to  be  correctly  defined.  It  will  not  be  denied, 
that  taking  shelter  under  the  more  general  name,  there  are 
opinions  which  will  not  be  endured  by  hearers  accustomed 
and  attached  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  “  the  faith  once  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints,”  for  which  they  are  instructed  by  scrip¬ 
ture  “earnestly  to  contend.”  What  is  essentially  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God,  will  and  ought  to  be  repelled.  The  only 
alternative,  is  the  providing  that  this  be  done  with  due  ad¬ 
visement  and  by  the  public  voice  of  the  church,  or  the  leaving 
of  it  to  every  pastor  within  the  limits  of  his  charge,  to  be  or¬ 
dered  according  to  his  judgment  or  to  his  humour.  In  this 
case  it  cannot  but  occasionally  happen,  that  from  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  private  views,  or  from  the  excitement  of  passion,  or 
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from  the  not  distinguishing  of  the  different  grades  of  error, 
he  may  make  himself  a  pope  within  the  small  compass  of  his 
parish.  Besides  all  this,  there  will  be  a  scope  given  to  endless 
diversities  of  determination.  Even  in  the  ecclesiastical  coun¬ 
sels,  there  will  always  be  the  danger  of  an  extreme  in  this 
matter,  so  as  that  there  shall  be  an  invading  of  the  province 
of  private  opinion,  without  any  benefit  resulting  from  it  to  the 
church.  But  in  the  event  of  its  being  abandoned  to  individual 
judgment  and  caprice,  the  excess  may  be  considered  as  certain, 
while  for  its  consequences  there  will  be  no  remedy. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  deliverer  of  these 
sentiments,  if  they  should  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  our  church  in  her  independent  character,  to 
modify  the  terms  in  which  her  doctrines  are  presented  as  the 
standard  of  her  profession,  to  any  extent,  that  shall  not  be  a 
departure  from  the  substance  of  them.  Whatever  is  human, 
must  be  susceptible  of  such  change.  There  is  proof  of  this, 
in  the  fluctuation  of  language.  Some  error  also  may  be  now 
so  little  encouraged,  as  that  they  may  the  most  profitably  pass 
unnoticed.  Even  such  as  deserved  great  severity  of  reprehen¬ 
sion  in  one  age,  may  have  become  so  qualified  by  the  main- 
tainers  of  them,  as  to  give  occasion  to  more  qualified  censure. 
The  first  General  Convention  of  our  church,  with  their  suit  to 
the  church  of  England  for  the  episcopacy,  presented  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  her  thirty-nine  articles,  which,  although  containing 
the  substance  of  them,  succeeding  conventions  thought  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  withdraw.  But  this  was  not  on  any  requisition  of 
the  English  bishops;  who,  in  all  their  intercourse  with  us, 
punctiliously  avoided  interference  with  the  independence  of 
the  American  church:  but  still  adhering  to  the  requisition  of 
agreement  in  essential  doctrine.  When,  in  the  year  1801,  the 
general  convention  adopted  the  thirty-nine  articles,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  provisions  peculiar  to  the  civil  institutions 
of  England,  and  even  retaining  the  antiquated  phraseology, 
it  was  not  a  renunciation  of  her  formerly  asserted  power,  but 
a  delay  of  the  exercise  of  it.  When  there  shall  arrive  the 
day  for  this,  may  God  grant  that  there  shall  be  regard  to  the 
distinction  between  temperate  alteration,  and  such  as  is  radi¬ 
cal  and  ruinous. 

III.  The  third  inference  deducible  from  the  facts  recorded  un¬ 
der  the  other  branch  of  this  charge,  is  the  duty  of  sustaining 
the  episcopacy  in  whatever  is  appropriate  to  its  character;  and 
the  propriety  of  defending  it  on  the  ground  on  which  it  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  church  of  England.  When  that 
church  reformed  from  popery,  it  was  with  the  purpose  of  al¬ 
tering  no  further  than  wherein  the  existing  power  had  depart¬ 
ed  from  scriptural  and  from  immediately  succeeding  times. 
They  found  that  in  the  origin  of  the  ministry,  it  comprehended 
three  orders,  the  highest  of  which  were  the  apostles  and 
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others  whom  they  associated  with  themselves  in  the  same 
supereminent  trust,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  in  perpetual 
succession.  Concerning  ministerial  acts,  that  of  ordaining 
in  particular,  they  found  no  instance  of  its  having  been  per¬ 
formed  by  a  minister  of  inferior  grade.  As  to  any  organized 
body,  with  authority  to  perform  this  act,  or  indeed  any  other, 
independently  on  that  higher  grade,  there  is  not  even  alleged 
evidence  of  a  vestige  of  it.  The  course  continued,  without 
exception  and  without  strife,  for  1500  years,  and  until  the  era 
of  the  reformation.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  many  respect¬ 
able  bodies  of  the  reformed  saw  no  way  of  accomplishing 
their  work  but  by  dispensing  with  episcopacy,  partly  because 
of  there  being  no  reforming  bishops,  and  partly  from  the  sub¬ 
jects  being  much  interwoven  with  secular  interests,  over  which 
the  reformers  had  no  control.  Whatever  may  be  the  measure 
of  allowance  due  to  exterior  necessity,  there  did  not  exist  any 
such  hindrance  in  England;  and  therefore  her  church  availed 
itself  of  the  advantage  of  combining  ancient  order  with  re¬ 
cently  acquired  liberty. 

These  facts  are  probably  as  familiar  to  the  clerical  hearers, 
as  to  the  reciter  of  them.  But  this  exercise  being  prospective, 
it  was  expedient  briefly  to  lay  the  ground  for  the  charge  to  be 
now  given,  with  the  hope  of  its  being  acted  on  by  those  who 
shall  be  associated  with  or  succeed  us  in  the  ministry,  that 
they  consistently  sustain  this  point  of  the  divine  institution  of 
the  episcopacy,  not  accommodating,  in  the  least  degree,  to 
contrary  opinion.  When  this  characteristic  of  our  commu¬ 
nion  is  lost  sight  of,  under  any  specious  plea  of  temporary 
accommodation  to  popular  prejudice,  instead  of  being  conci¬ 
liatory,  as  is  imagined,  it  brings  conflicting  opinions  into  view 
to  the  loss  of  Christian  charity;  or,  if  this  be  not  the  conse¬ 
quence,  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  truth  of  scripture.  As  to  our  fel¬ 
low  Christians  of  other  denominations,  when  any  of  them  ob¬ 
trude  on  us  men  not  episcopally  ordained,  however  it  may  put 
on  the  face  of  liberality,  and  profess  for  its  object  the  promot¬ 
ing  of  Christian  unity,  it  is  too  decisive  a  proof  of  a  spirit 
which,  if  the  character  of  the  times  permitted, would  wrest  from 
our  church  her  present  freedom  of  religious  profession,  and 
put  her  members  under  the  restraint  of  partial  laws. 

With  deep  solicitude  for  the  sustaining  of  the  integrity  of 
our  system  in  this  matter,  there  is  not  perceived  the  necessity 
of  carrying  it  to  the  extreme  of  denouncing  all  communions 
destitute  of  the  episcopacy,  as  departing  from  the  essentials 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  as  alien  from  the  covenants  of  pro¬ 
mise.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  object  is  to  inculcate 
the  duty  of  continuing  the  subject  in  the  institutions  of  our 
church,  on  the  ground  on  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  church  of  England.  While  in  her  articles  and  in  her 
ordinal,  there  has  been  regarded  the  precise  medium  here 
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advocated,  contemporary  with  the  enactments  of  them,  there 
are  uncontradictory  facts,  which  are  their  safe  expositors,  and 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  sense  of  the  reformers.  If  there 
should  be  any  among  us  who  make  larger  conclusions  from 
the  same  premises,  it  is  matter  of  private  opinion,  and  npt  to 
be  obtruded  as  the  determination  of  the  church.  The  deli¬ 
verer  of  the  present  charge,  in  the  exercise  of  the  like  freedom 
of  opinion,  is  rather  disposed  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  an 
able  and  learned  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (Dr.  Wake,) 
where  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  an  eminent  foreign  divine,  “  far 
from  me  be  such  an  obdurate  heart,  as  that  because  of  this 
defect,”  [meaning  the  want  of  the  episcopacy]  “I  should 
say  of  some”  [meaning  of  churches  correct  in  the  faith]  “that 
they  are  to  be  cut  off  from  our  communion  j  or  I  should  pro¬ 
nounce  with  over  ardent  writers  among  us,  that  they  have  no 
valid  sacraments,  and  are  scarcely  Christian.”  Many  English 
prelates  might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect.  But  let  it  suffice 
to  name  a  man,  than  whom  no  other  has  been  more  respected 
in  the  mother  church,  and  who  lived  in  the  age  next  to  that 
of  the  reformation,  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooker.  The  said  pro¬ 
found  divine,  in  reference  to  churches  not  episcopal,  holds  the 
language — “  This  their  imperfection  I  had  rather  lament, 
considering  that  men  oftentimes,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  may  be  drawn  to  want  that  kind  of  regimen  which  is 
best,  and  to  content  themselves  with  that  which  either  the 
irremediable  error  of  former  times  or  the  necessity  of  the  pre¬ 
sent,  hath  cast  upon  them.” 

Whatever  weight  there  may  be,  or  whether  any  in  these 
remarks,  there  can  be  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  claim  of  our  church  to  apostolic  origin,  is  the 
duty  induced  by  that  circumstance  on  her  members  generally, 
and  on  her  ministers  especially,  to  sustain  it. 

IV.  Our  origin  in  the  church  of  England  directs  our 
view  to  our  adherence,  in  substance,  to  those  services  and 
those  forms  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  her  reformers, 
in  the  book  of  common  prayer.  In  this  department,  there  is 
more  room  for  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  accommodating  to 
times  and  circumstances,  than  under  the  head  of  doctrine. 
But  it  should  be  a  sound  discretion  of  our  ecclesiastical  coun¬ 
cils,  not  acting  often  or  in  haste,  or  in  any  manner  unfavour¬ 
able  to  stability.  The  liberty  now  presumed,  is  recognised  in 
the  preface  to  the  English  book.  The  extent  in  which  it  was 
put  into  operation,  coincidently  with  our  suit  for  the  episco¬ 
pacy,  caused  no  hindrance  to  the  meeting  of  our  wishes.  Our 
right  to  this  effect  was  brought  into  requisition  in  the  General 
Convention  of  the  year  1789:  the  different  services  and  offices, 
as  then  established,  continuing  in  authority  to  the  present 
day. 

Should  the  book  be  brought  again  under  review,  there  will 
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unquestionably  be  manifested  discordant  opinions  concerning 
different  particulars  of  proposed  change,  and  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried:  not  affecting  essentials, 
as  may  be  hoped,  but  according  to  diversities  of  judgment 
and  even  of  taste.  The  only  security  against  consequent  dis¬ 
cord  and  its  attendant  ills,  must  be  the  spirit  of  mutual  con¬ 
cession,  in  all  points  not  interfering  with  the  leading  attributes 
of  the  church,  manifested  in  the  general  mass  of  her  devotions. 
In  the  meantime,  there  shall  be  taken  the  liberty  of  disclosing 
an  apprehension  for  some  time  felt,  in  reference  to  the  import¬ 
ant  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  a  portion  of  our  clergy 
indulge  themselves,  in  various  instances,  of  departure  from 
the  use  of  the  liturgy,  as  prescribed  by  the  rubrics.  It  is  a 
great  impediment  to  the  correcting  of  the  irregularity,  that 
they  are  possessed  of  the  plea  of  there  being  combined  ser¬ 
vices  intended  by  the  compilers  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  to  be 
read  at  different  hours:  which  has  the  effect  of  causing  repeti¬ 
tions,  besides  the  lengthening  of  the  time  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  at  least  when  the  communion  is  to  be  administered, 
beyond  what  is  convenient,  and  certainly  beyond  what  the 
compilers  could  have  contemplated.  The  fear  is,  that  the 
deviations  will  become  of  such  an  extent  and  of  such  continu¬ 
ance,  as  to  cover  themselves  under  the  positions  so  much  set 
up  in  the  concerns  of  civil  life,  that  laws,  remaining  for  a  long 
time  unregarded,  and  this  without  authoritative  censure,  may 
be  construed  as  having  fallen  under  a  tacit  permission  of  ne¬ 
glect,  and  cease  to  have  a  binding  operation.  If  there  be  any 
among  us  who  cherish  the  less  dangerous  error  of  abiding,  in 
every  particular,  by  what  long  practice  has  endeared  to  them, 
however  expedient  and  useful,  in  general  opinion,  may  be 
submission  to  moderate  change;  it  is  in  the  opposite  extreme 
to  that  which  affects  changes  without  improvements,  and  like 
extremes  on  all  subjects,  they  here  tend  to  issues  in  contrariety 
to  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  conceivers  of  them. 

Your  bishop,  at  this  late  period  of  his  ministry,  is  not  likely 
to  witness  the  result  of  a  review,  so  as  to  endanger  the  excite¬ 
ment  either  of  his  passions  or  of  his  prejudices  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  will  be  attendant  on  it.  But  as  the  question  is 
already  agitated  within  the  church,  he  thinks  it  will  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  determination  declared  by  him  of  not 
endeavouring  to  dictate  for  future  times,  when  he  takes  occa¬ 
sion  to  record  his  opinion  concerning  the  form  in  which  the 
measure  should  be  conducted,  if  it  should  be  resolved  on. 

Let  a  committee  of  bishops  be  chosen  by  the  house  of  bi¬ 
shops,  and  another  of  presbyters,  by  the  house  of  clerical  and 
lay  deputies.  Let  this  combined  committee  assemble  at  some 
place  convenient  for  the  consultation  of  books.  Let  them 
maturely,  and  not  without  continued  prayer,  devote  themselves 
to  the  work.  And  when  it  is  prepared,  let  there  be  a  call  of 
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the  General  Convention:  the  revised  liturgy  to  be  received  or 
rejected  by  them,  without  debate.  This  plan  will  resemble, 
as  nearly  as  difference  of  circumstances  permits,  the  form  in 
which  the  English  book  of  Common  Prayer  was  prepared  and 
adopted;  and  we  know  the  duration  of  it.  As  to  conventional 
reviews,  they  will  be  always  liable  to  so  much  haste,  to  so 
much  heat  and  pertinacity  of  opinion,  generated  by  opposi¬ 
tion;  and  added  to  all,  defect  of  theological  learning  in  no 
small  a  proportion  of  the  reviewers,  that  in  the  estimation  of 
your  bishop  there  is  little  likelihood  of  their  being  either  ju¬ 
dicious  or  stable. 

On  this  subject  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  is  desir¬ 
ous  of  impressing  on  the  mind  of  his  reverend  brethren  the 
guarding  against  even  the  appearance  of  a  fault,  with  which 
some  of  our  ministry  have  been  untruly  charged' — the  elevat¬ 
ing  of  the  book  to  a  level  with  the  holy  Bible,  by  making  the 
acceptance  of  the  former  a  condition  for  the  bestowing  of  the 
latter.  The  charge  has  been  publicly  made  and  publicly  denied, 
and  has  been  continued  without  proof;  contrary,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  to  better  knowledge.  For  the  avoiding  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  so  great  a  fault,  the  best  experiment  will  be,  that  each 
of  us,  within  his  sphere  of  action,  and  in  the  line  the  most 
I'  agreeable  to  his  judgment,  should  give  his  aid  to  the  zeal 
which  has  been  brought  into  action  for  a  general  dessemina- 
tion  of  the  Word  of  Truth:  accordance  with  which  is  the 
greatest  glory  of  that  other  book  which  we  are  accused  of 
holding  in  extravagant  esteem. 

Let  not  our  esteem  for  it  be  lessened  by  a  charge  so  inju¬ 
riously  made.  Besides  its  usefulness  as  a  form  of  public 
worship,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  its  being  blessed  to 
the  exciting  of  devotion  in  families  and  in  individuals.  When, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  very  many  districts  of  our  coun¬ 
try  had  become  deprived  of  the  means  of  grace;  in  some  of 
them,  devotion  was  kept  alive  in  domestic  circles,  by  their 
possession  of  books  of  Common  Prayer;  so  that  when,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  Christian  ministry  became  restored 
to  them,  the  intervening  privation  had  not  obliterated  the 
instruction  of  preceding  times.  Neither  ought  we  to  be  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact,  that  in  many  a  case  of  a  life  spent  in  utter 
forgetfulness  of  God,  and  perhaps  in  gross  sin,  the  recollection 
of  the  devotions  of  the  book  in  question,  has  been  the  means 
of  repentance  and  reformation. 

For  these  reasons  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  ought  to  be 
considered  as  an  important  adjunct  in  our  missionary  efforts, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  By  its  incitements  to  devotion, 
and  by  its  helps  in  it,  the  cause  may  be  aided  in  places  in 
which  the  itineracy  of  the  missionary  will  not  permit  him  to 
remain.  Even  in  the  cases  of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  set¬ 
tled  pastors,  their  flocks  are  generally  so  extended  in  their 
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several  places  of  residence,  as  that  it  is  difficult  to  command 
personal  aid  at  the  times  of  unexpected  sickness,  or  of  the 
happening  of  any  extraordinary  calamity,  when  there  would 
be  peculiar  propriety  in  the  application  for  religious  counsel. 
Far  from  the  present  intention  be  the  dispensing  with  minis¬ 
terial  aid,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  carried  by  the  zeal 
and  by  the  active  labours  of  the  minister.  But  there  being 
physical  limits,  beyond  which  his  agency  cannot  be  extended, 
it  is  no  small  relief  of  the  wants  to  which  he  should  be  ever 
ready  to  contribute  his  succour,  that  they  may  at  least  in  some 
degree  be  met  by  the  compilation,  which  comprehends  coun¬ 
sels  suited  to  all  states  of  mind,  and  devotions  expressive  of 
any  desires,  of  which  present  circumstances  ought  to  be  the 
mean  of  excitement. 

Even  in  regard  to  biblical  instruction,  the  select  portions  of 
the  book  of  Holy  Scriptures  included  in  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  are  a  digest  of  all  of  their  leading  truths.  Let  not 
the  remark  be  understood  as  dispensing  with  the  possession 
of  the  whole  volume.  On  the  contrary,  let  it  be  deposited  in 
every  hand.  But  the  Gospels  incorporated  in  our  service  for 
the  communion,  and  there  founded  on  all  the  relations  to  us, 
sustained  by  the  Saviour  in  the  plenitude  of  his  character,  are 
such  as  to  present  an  epitome  of  the  truths  comprehended  in 
it;  at  the  same  time  that  in  the  Epistles  there  are  embodied 
precepts  accommodated  to  all  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
can  stand. 

It  is  no  small  commendation  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
that  having  been  in  use  in  the  church  before  the  introduction 
of  the  worst  of  the  errors  of  popery,  they  became  a  consider¬ 
able  counterbalance  to  the  evil  of  concealing  the  volume  of 
inspiration  from  the  people,  under  the  cover  of  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage,  and  under  the  interdict  of  general  perusal.  The  pas¬ 
sages  referred  to  were  in  all  hands;  and  although  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  became  known  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population. 

It  would  be  easy  to  swell  this  commendation  of  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  from  writers  of  various  denominations,  who 
have  felt  the  want  of  such  a  help  to  popular  devotion  among 
themselves. 

Reverend  Brethren:  your  bishop  has  presented  the  heads  of 
advice  contemplated.  He  has  felt  a  desire,  at  the  interesting 
period  of  the  half  century  of  his  agency,  first  in  the  organizing 
of  our  church,  and  since  in  the  administering  of  its  concerns, 
to  exhibit  a  few  particulars,  to  which,  as  he  conceives,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  she  is  indebted  for  her  existence  and 
for  her  subsequent  increase;  and  which  may  be  thought  condu¬ 
cive  to  her  prospect  of  perpetuity  as  a  branch  of  the  universal 
church,  possessed  of  the  promise  of  her  adorable  head,  of  being 
“with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world.”  Much  more  might  have 
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been  said,  had  it  been  consistent  with  the  limits  of  time,  suited 
to  such  an  exercise  as  the  present.  It  was  stated  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  the  charge  would  be  confined  to  a  few  matters,  thought 
to  be  the  natural  consequences  of  our  origin,  and  of  the  early 
portion  of  our  history.  Through  the  whole,  the  church  of 
England  has  been  kept  in  view,  not  in  a  dominant  character, 
or  as  vested  with  any  prerogative  of  control,  but  as  correct  in 
her  institutions,  and  as  comprehending  whatever,  from  the 
circumstances  of  transmission  and  of  uninterrupted  profession, 
we  shall  be  always  bound  to  sustain,  in  doctrine,  in  discipline, 
and  in  worship.  But  while,  on  this  account,  we  extol  our 
church  to  the  world  under  the  praise  of  excellent  and  apostolic, 
we  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  obligation  which  we  thus  bring 
on  ourselves,  of  corresponding  piety,  zeal,  and  a  holy  life  and 
conversation. 

It  is  from  an  unhappy  bias  of  nature,  and  ought  to  give  a 
lesson  of  moderation  in  the  assertion  of  the  value  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  that  in  our  zeal  for  them  we  may  lose  sight  of  those 
their  attendant  obligations.  The  Israelites,  with  no  small 
measure  of  triumph,  lifted  their  voices  in  the  boast — “The 
templelof  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  are  these:”  which 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  recording  it,  considered  as  an  aggra¬ 
vation  of  their  delinquency,  in  “not  amending  their  ways  and 
their  doings.”  So  their  posterity,  in  a  later  age,  valued  them¬ 
selves  on  their  “adoption,”  on  their  “covenant,”  on  “the  giv¬ 
ing  of  the  law,”  and  on  “the  promises:”  while,  in  their  boast¬ 
ing  of  these,  they  were  inattentive  to  the  end  of  the  whole  legal 
economy,  its  being  a  preparation  for  the  higher  discoveries  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  all  institutions  designed  for 
the  observance  of  the  outward  man,  that  they  may  be  so  mis¬ 
used,  as  that  the  spirit  of  them  shall  become  lost  in  attention 
to  the  letter.  This  happens  in  the  case  of  the  institutions  of 
our  church,  when  they  are  unseasonably  pressed  on  the  con¬ 
gregational  ear,  or  even  in  occasional  conversation.  That  a 
pastor  should  see  to  a  sufficiency  of  instruction  on  these  points, 
must  be  conceded  to  the  stations  which  they  occupy.  But 
there  applies  the  maxim— “ne  quid  nimis.”  Especially,  when 
some  of  those  subjects  are  so  often  presented  to  a  congregation 
as  to  interfere  with  their  expectations  of  being  built  up  in  the 
leading  truths  of  our  most  holy  faith,  and  of  having  its 
duties  pressed  on  their  consciences,  and  its  hopes  held  out  for 
their  consolation,  it  is  not  only  a  misapplication  of  the  zeal  in 
question,  but  generally  encounters  the  distaste  of  the  most 
judicious  members  of  our  communion,  however  confirmed  they 
may  be  in  their  attachment  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  ecclesi¬ 
astical  system.  There  are,  however,  occasions  in  our  churches 
when  these  points  give  imperious  calls  to  the  notice  of  them: 
and  if  any  should  be  so  fastidious  as  to  expect  that  there  should 
be  silence  on  them,  from  respect  to  the  tenets  of  communions 
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dissenting  from  ours,  it  is  a  plea  which  cannot  be  submitted 
to  without  a  surrender  of  the  integrity  of  our  own. 

Independently  on  what  is  now  urged,  we  cannot  depend  on 
the  correctness  of  our  principles,  for  any  considerable  measure 
of  success  in  our  endeavouring  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  our 
communion.  However  our  nature  may  be  extolled  as  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  reason,  observation  may  satisfy  us  that  the 
generality  of  men  are  not  accessible  by  argument,  without  a 
bearing  on  it  of  associations,  not  constituting  the  truth  or  the 
falsehood  of  opinions.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  to  the  purpose 
to  mention,  that  in  every  age,  since  the  Reformation,  in  the 
church  so  often  referred  to,  there  have  come  to  us  from  her 
bishops  and  other  of  her  clergy,  and  in  no  small  proportion 
from  her  lay  members,  such  strains  of  pious  meditation;  fervent, 
yet  not  enthusiastic;  that  the  more  we  imbibe  the  spirit  of  those 
exercises,  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  feel  their  persuasive 
influence  in  drawing  serious  and  well  disposed  persons  to  our 
communion.  On  the  contrary,  every  minister  of  it  who,  although 
not  in  any  way  immoral,  is  seen  to  take  but  little  interest  in  his 
calling,  anti  is  indifferent  to  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men, 
carries  around  him  a  repulsive  atmosphere,  not  easily  corrected 
by  any  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  or  for  submission  to  rubrics 
and  to  canons. 

An  imitation  of  the  church  already  so  often  referred  to,  may 
be  recommended  to  ours,  in  the  stress  laid  by  her  on  learning, 
as  a  qualification  for  the  gospel  ministry.  This  appears  in  her 
ordinal,  and  in  the  laws  by  which  she  has  been  invariably  go¬ 
verned.  The  best  comment  on  them  is  in  the  works  published 
by  so  many  of  her  divines:  works  of  ancient  date,  which  have 
survived  the  changes  of  time;  and  modern  works,  which  will 
continue  to  be  read  and  admired  as  long  as  there  shall  be  remains 
of  English  literature  in  the  world.  We  nve  in  an  inquiring  age, 
and  while  the  stores  of  all  science  will  be  misapplied  by  infidels 
or  by  mistaken  professors,  to  the  assailing  of  the  Christian  for¬ 
tress,  whether  avowedly  or  by  undermining  error;  it  must  be 
surrendered,  to  the  moral  loss  of  many,  if  there  be  ministerial 
inability  to  draw  from  the  same  stores  the  implements  of  de¬ 
fence. 

The  Church  of  England  having  been  kept  in  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  point  of  view  in  the  premises,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant 
to  the  subject,  nor,  it  is  hoped,  either  unseasonable  or  unwel¬ 
come,  to  solicit  an  interest  for  her  in  the  prayers  of  all  present, 
and  especially  of  the  clergy,  in  reference  to  the  crisis  in  which 
she  is  at  this  moment  placed.  She  is  evidently  in  danger  of 
being  driven  from  the  stand  which  has  been  occupied  by  her 
during  so  many  ages — of  being  looked  up  to  from  the  various 
countries  of  Christendom,  as  the  most  conspicuous  bulwark  of 
the  Reformation.  It  happens  to  all  the  provisions  which  hu¬ 
man  wisdom  can  devise,  that  time  produces  such  change  of 
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circumstances  as  renders  accommodation  to  them  expedient. 
This  is  undeniably  true  in  the  present  case,  there  being  legal 
provisions,  formerly  suited  to  their  respective  times  of  enact¬ 
ment,  but  now  subject  to  unexpected  abuse;  and  even  with 
themselves,  tending  to  results  subversive  of  an  ecclesiastical 
system.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  too  evident  that,  with  some, 
the  name  of  Reform  is  the  cover  of  inclination  to  destroy.  In 
the  endeavours  for  this,  there  will  be  a  concurrence  of  interests, 
hostile  to  one  another,  in  all  other  concerns.  With  some  the 
radical  rage  for  what  they  call  Reform,  does  not  fall  short  of 
the  extreme  of  the  most  violent  of  the  ancient  Puritans,  who 
avowed  their  determination  that  not  a  hoof  should  be  left  be¬ 
hind.  The  like  hostility  is  venting  itself  in  channels  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character,  but  tending  to  the  same  result.  May  the 
gracious  Preserver  of  that  church  in  former  dangers,  be  still 
with  her  in  the  present;  and  may  her  progeny  in  America, 
while  they  are  inheriting  the  benefit  of  her  instructions,  feel 
for  her  in  her  crisis,  accompanying  it  with  their  good  wishes 
and  with  their  prayers. 

The  Charge,  as  usual,  has  been  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
clerical  portion  of  the  Convention.  But  it  having  been  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  the  lay  representatives  of  the  diocese,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  exhort  them  to  sustain,  by  their  influence, 
what  has  been  treated  of  as  necessary  to  the  integrity,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  the  existence,  of  our  church.  It  has  happened  in  some 
instances,  that  too  great  laxity  in  regard  to  its  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics,  in  men  who  had  promised  adherence  to  them  in  ordi¬ 
nation,  has  received  profitable  checks  from  the  remonstrances 
of  those  who  were  not  under  obligations  accompanied  by  such 
solemnity,  but  were  more  faithful  to  their  profession;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  whose  attainments  have  caused  reaction,  in  minds  led 
astray  by  the  love  of  novelty,  or  by  some  other  unworthy  pas¬ 
sion.  When  there  occurs  a  proper  cause  of  such  interference, 
no  false  delicacy  should  have  greater  weight  than  the  interest 
of  truth,  sustained  with  good  temper  and  with  decorum. 

It  will  not  be  unseasonable  to  remark  further  to  the  lay 
members  of  this  body,  that  perhaps  there  is  no  point  on  which 
they  may  more  efficiently  contribute  to  all  the  uses  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  Ministry,  than  by  checking  the  causes  of  so  many  changes 
of  ministerial  residence  as  are  displayed  annually  on  our  jour¬ 
nals.  Of  the  resulting  evils  it  is  not  the  least,  that  there  is 
encouraged  the  not  taking  due  care  in  the  choice  of  a  Pastor, 
when  the  severance  of  the  connexion  is  so  familiarised  by  habit. 
Our  canons  are  competent  to  the  removal  and  even  degrada¬ 
tion  of  a  minister,  by  a  canonical  tribunal,  on  proof  of  alleged 
misbehaviour.  For  the  meeting  of  cases  beyond  the  reach  of 
this  provision,  there  is  another,  which  permits  a  severance  to 
be  determined  on  when  no  misbehaviour  is  alleged,  although 
the  measure  is  required  by  the  good  of  the  church,  to  be  proved 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  impartial  persons  assembled  for  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

These  provisions  may  be  made  operative,  with  the  command 
of  property  adequate  to  the  maintainance  of  a  Pastor.  Perma¬ 
nency  is  not  so  easily  accomplished  where  he  is  to  depend  on 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  Here,  especially, 
there  is  room  for  the  influence  of  the  most  prominent  and  the 
best  qualified  of  the  laity,  to  correct  the  abounding  vacillation. 
They  cannot  but  be  aware,  that  when  support,  necessarily  pre¬ 
carious  and  during  pleasure,  is  seen  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  cause  alleged,  it  is  not  only  unfavourable 
to  the  prospect  of  a  respectable  ministry,  but  tends  to  the  les¬ 
sening  of  the  reputation  and  the  edification  of  the  church. 

This  is  not  said  to  exact  unpromised  contributions  to  a 
Pastor,  who,  by  indiscretions  falling  short  of  what  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  canonical  accusation,  or  by  negligence, 
manifested  in  needless  absence,  or  in  any  other  way,  manifests 
the  want  of  the  engagement  of  his  affections  in  the  duties  of 
his  calling.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  withdrawal 
of  support  is  often  the  effect  of  inconstant  humour,  or  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  generated  by  unimportant  incidents,  there  is  use 
in  the  interference  of  conciliatory  counsels,  as  well  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  those  who  may  suffer  in  their  interests  and  in  their 
reputation,  as  to  insure  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  religious  worship  and  instruction  to  congregations. 

Finally,  brethren,  both  clerical  and  lay,  this  address,  which 
maybe  supposed  to  derive  some  importance  from  the  crisis  of 
the  delivery  of  it,  is  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration; 
which  will  not  be  bestowed  without  lenity  and  indulgence  to¬ 
wards  whatever  imperfections  may  accompany  it. 

WM.  WHITE. 
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